strong charter action imminent 
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next few weeks. 


And following the confer- 
“ence, if concrete solutions to 
the Loyola problem are not 
proposed by Premier Daniel 


Student - Administration 
chasm deplored 


The widening chasm between 
students and administration, as 
well as the growing responsi- 
bility of the student in the univ- 
ersity community, were the ma- 
jor themes of President Malo- 
ne’s address to the upperclass- 
men on Wednesday. 


The President noted the pre- 
sent escalation of pressure in 
the university for the emanci- 
pation from administration con- 
trols. 


He acknowledged the natural 
feeling that unnecessary rigid- 
ity is used in the handling of 
students and observed ‘“‘the new 
awareness of students in re- 
gards to their role in the insti- 
tution.” Their participation is 
essentially good, he stated, but 
ean be dangerous as it is sub- 
ject to the foibles of youth. 
Despite this failing, student 
participation prevents the young 
from being integrated into the 
machine, but instead allows 


them to enter as partners into 
the world community. 


Father Malone then enumer- 
ated four basic reasons for stu- 
dent dissent and restlessness in 
the university, the first being 
the intrinsic “changing nature 
of the modern technological so- 
ciety.” While he cited the new 
mobile mentality of this age as 
good, as it demands a conti- 
nuous questioning of traditions, 
he expressed fears of the pos- 
sible instability which might re- 
sult. 


“Lack of clear understanding 
of goods” is another reason for 
this restlessness. The uncertain- 
ty of objectives is demonstrated 
by the tendency to live for the 
moment. To overcome this ten- 
dency, the student must estab- 
lish real and far-reaching goals 
for himself. 


Father Malone charged that 
the strain of the depersonaliza- 
tion of education, is a further 
cause of tension among univer- 
sity students. “If you feel this 
happening to you...” he advi- 
sed, “...raise all the rumpus 
you can... We are not a mill 
here yet.” 


The President also statet that 
the quality of the teaching pro- 
cess also adds to student stress. 
The effects of too many outside 
interests hamper professors. 


Father Malone welcomed the 
compulsions that rendered the 
teaching process alive and vi- 
tal, however. 


On another line, the President 
emphasized that total admin. 
istrative freedom would be fool- 
ish.\The objective of the insti- 
tution is the intellectual devel- 
opment of the student, through 
the giving of knowledge in sur- 
roundings which foster it. Thus 
the student requires a climate 
of tranquility, a freedom from 
emotional strain. The admin- 
istration should provide guid- 
lines allowing the mind free 
play. 4, 


In concluding, the rector re- 
verted to the old question of the 
university status of Loyola. 
“We’re already a university, we 
only ask the title which accrues 
to it.” While promising that the 
Jesuits would comply with the 
reccommendations of the Parent 
Report, if implemented, he 
pointed out that freedom is not 
always increased under the con- 
trol of the state, and deplored 
the subordination of educational 
objectives to political manoeu- 
vres. 


Father President ended with 
the following remarks: “I am 
anxious that the diseases which 
makes people desire excellence 
is contagious.” 





Morazain protests House's actions 


By DON FERGUSON 

Lower House Chairman André Morazain 
appeared before the student Senate Wed- 
nesday night to explain his position on 
the Lower House’s overruling of the chair at 
the last House meeting. 

At that meeting, Morazain was overruled 
by the Lower House on a temporary ruling 
he made regarding interpretation of the SAC 
constitution. 

Morazain explains his position by quoting 
two articles of the constitution. The first is 
7.06, which states that individual members 
of the SAC Executive are responsible directly 
to the SAC President, and that the President 
is responsible to the Lower House for the 
actions of his Executives. 

The second article is 15.01, which states 
that the Lower House Chairman may make 
a temporary ruling regarding interpretation 
of the SAC constitution which must later be 
ratified by the Senate. 

Mr. Morazain’s interpretation of article 
7.06 was that the SAC president, being respons. 
ible to the Lower House, must answer to the 
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PORTRAIT OF PROTEST: These scenes depict Loyola students 
marching on Quebec on February 23, 1961, to protest the 
governemnt's failure to act on the requested charter. 


Lower House for decisions he makes regard- 
ing his Executive. 

As Mr. Morazain sees it, the Lower House 
has failed in its two principal duties to the 
student body it is supposed to represent. 

The first duty of the Lower House is to 
set policy. Mr. Morazain claims they have 
failed in this responsibility. Fully 85% of the 
business brought before the Lower House has 
been initiated by the SAC Executive. 

The second duty of the House is to check 
on the SAC Executive to see that the policies 
it has been mandatel to carry out are being 
implemented. 

By overruling Mr. Morazain at the last 
meeting, the Lower House, according to Mr. 
Morazain, “went so far in its refusal to check 
on the SAC Executive as to be unconstitu- 
tional.” 

The House defied Mr. Morazain’s right, as 
it is spelled out in article 15.01, to interpret 
the SAC constitution, and make a temporary 
ruling. 

Morazain has anounced his intention to 
resign as chairman at the next scheduled 
meeting of the Lower House. 





By Brian McKenna 


The most meaningful chapter in the frustrating story of 
Loyola's quest for a University charter may be written in the 


College officials disclosed last night that a probe of the 
Quebec government's stond on the Loyola issue has been 
launched and, as a result, it is hoped that a conference will be 
schedulec’ in the immediate future. 


Johnson’s new government, it 
is expected that President 
Malone will spearhead a vigor- 
ous campaign to achieve the 
elusive university status. 


It was announced yesterday 
that Premier Johnson will of- 
ficially open a new building 
downtown on Monday, and that 
Father Malone will be in atten- 
dance. The two are expected to 
have a brief meeting sometime 
during the day. 


Situation serious 


The present situation is seri- 
ous: College officials are deep- 
ly concerned that the provincial 
government has not taken 
specific steps to implement the 
recommendations of the Parent 
Royal Commission on Educa- 
tion. 


The report, fathered by the 
Lesage government, recom- 
mended that an English Catho- 
lic University be established in 
Montreal. It was later decided 


that this institution would be 
called Loyola University. 


An official petition was drawn 
up by the required representa- 
tives and submitted to the Que- 
bec legislature. 


A bill was framed and read 
before the House. Following 
standard parliamentary proce- 
dure, it was then sent to com- 
mittee for further study and 
possible revision. 


At that point, former Pre- 
mier Lesage informed the 
Loyola NEWS that he himself 
was heading this committee; 
furthermore he declared that 
revision was highly likely. 


However, he did not spell 
out just how this would affect 
the proposed charter. 


= 


Fate a mystery 


This was the last word that 
the public heard on the fate of 
the bill. 


Premier Lesage then began 
his political campaign and, in 
the ensuing election, was de- 
feated. 


The National Union victory 
meant that totally new relations 
had to be established. It was 
feared that any gains which 
Loyola had made in their ven- 
ture would be lost in the 
change-over of power. 


However, the College repre- 
sentatives decided to wait until 
Premier Johnson’s government 
had settled into office before 
attempting further negotiations. 


But they feel that this period 
has passed, and the time for 
action has arrived. 
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New Dean makes scene 


By LIZ MOODY 


With sincerity, adeptness and 
flexibility of interest, recently 
appointed Dean of Women, 
Miss Ann McDonald, has en- 
tered the campus scene. 


Her attitude does not assume 
the necessity for radical chan- 
ge; rather Miss McDonald re- 
cognizes the need to formulate 
existing modes of thought into 
a foundation beneficial to the 
requirements of Loyola’s ever- 
increasing female population. 


Neither is a fragmented co-ed 
attitude a beneficial response. 
In order to encompass the needs 
of each female student, full 
participation from each co-ed 
group on campus is a necessity. 


Miss McDonald has acquired 
a Master’s degree in political 
science and is presently working 
on her doctorate in History. 
Besides her active role as Dean 
of Women, she will teach Poli- 
tical Theory at Loyola. 


Dean McDonald has the ex- 
perience to aid accomplishment. 
During five years teaching at 
St. Louis University, she event- 
ually developped an interest in 
student personnel. She became 


Dean of Residence for that 
institution and _ participated 
strongly in active women’s or- 
ganizations there, 


The Dean feels a gradual 
change is the product of the 
students themselves. The ac- 
complishments to be achieved 
must come from each individual 
women and co-ed group on the 
campus. Her own position then 
comprises that of an active 
mediator between the student 
body and the promising Women 
Students’ Association. 


In answer to the sceptics who 
doubt the purpose and value of 
the W.S.A., Miss McDonald 
feels that it is an instrument 
both of necessity and capability 
by which renewed interest and 
participation in all areas of 
campus life can be achieved. She 
intends mainly “to keep the 
lines of communication open be- 
tween the sororities, the Ath- 
letic Department and the W.S.A., 
in order to prevent conflict.” 


The enthusiasm which Dean 
McDonald has engendered since 
her arrival at Loyola promises 
an exclusive program for all 
interested co-eds during the 
year, 
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Miss Ann C. McDonald 
Dean of Women 


If you have a name 


Loyola’s social register that 
makes everyone equal — would 
you believe, the Directory? — 
is a non-profit, non-fiction pu- 
blication devoted to the promul- 
gation of students’ names, ad- 
dresses aid telephone numbers 
in an alphebetic manner. The 
erstwhile editor of this endea- 
vour is Ratman (not to be con- 
fused with Batman, SACman or 
any other such aberration). 

He has proclaimed that preli- 
manary lists will be on display 
in the Philosopher’s Circle and 
the Science Building. All stu- 
dents are requested to diligent- 
ly scan the lists to see that 1) 
they appear, 2) their names are 
attractively spelt, and 3) the 
correct faculty and year is there 
inscribed. Slips for corrections 
will there be, verily. — Oh, al- 
most forgot. Next Monday and 
Tuesday. 


ERRATUM 


The News apologizes to Ri- 
chard Aitken for any inconye- 
nience caused by misquoting 
him in the last issue (p. 3) of 
the paper. He should have been 
quoted as saying: “Administra- 
tion control is unnecessary be- 
cause student government on 
campus has proven that it has 
the necessary structures to 
handle emergencies as they 
arise within their own organi- 
zations. 





Place des Arts 





Perspective 


By BRIAN McKENNA 

The employment officer for a large corporation leaned back, 
and sized up the student who sat on the other side of the desk. 

He was tired. 

This was the twentieth fourth-year student who he had inter- 
viewed that day. 

“I see from your transcript,” he began, “that you have been 
quite successful academically. That’s fine. It’s a good start. 

“But, I also notice that you have left one key section blank. 
Why is there nothing written about your interests and activities at 
college ? 

“Weren’t you active at all?” 

The student was taken aback. 

When a reply did come, some uncertainty could be detected. 

“You see, sir, I was too busy studying. Anyway these things 
didn’t really interest me.” 

“Thank you,” said the interviewer, “We'll call you and let 
you know.” 

This scene, or variations of it, occur daily across North Amer- 
ica in every employment office. 

It illustrates the value placed on non-academic endeavours by 
employers. The business world of 1966 expects much more from 
a prospective employee than in the past. 

Attending lectures and passing exams no longer make up the 
whole student. 

The university community offers a multitude of activities to 
the collegian. He has every opportunity to develop any talents or 
interests that lay within him. 

There is, however, a catch. 

To extract any solid value from these activities, the student 
must be willing to devote time and energy — and accept respons- 
ibility. 

Every year in the sphere of student affairs, five per cent of 
the student body accomplish 95 per cent of the work required. 

Because of these people, you have the opportunity to attend 
dances and enjoy yourself. 

Because of these people, you have a newspaper to read and a 
student government to help you. 

Leave the fringe: be one of them. 
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Another ‘new deal’ 





Student aid revision set 


Marcel Masse, minister with- 
out portfolio attached to the 
education department, has told 
Quebec students that a “new 
deal” in student aid will be in 
effect by December 15. 


Plans for the new system 
were revealed last week after 
l'Union Générale des Etudiants 
du Québec (UGEQ), represent- 
ing some 60,000 _ technical 
school, classical college, and 
University students staged a de- 
monstration on the steps of the 
Legislative Assembly demand- 
ing explanation of the new sys- 
tem. McGill is not a member 
of UGEQ. 

The new bill for student aid 
is to be tabled at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature, which 
opens in October. This will 
mean a delay of one month in 
government payments to stu- 
dents. 

To offset this situation, Edu- 
cation Minister Jean-Jacques 
Bertrand is asking universities 
to give students more time to 
pay their fees. 

The government will also ini- 
tiate a student loan system that 
provides for loans of $700 for 
the first three years of univer- 
sity and $800 for the fourth 
year. 

Students needing more money 
can apply for non-repayable 
bursary grants of up to $1200. 

Masse has also announced the 
creation of a seven-man work- 
ing committee designated by 
UGEQ, labor organizations and 
the government to supervise the 
implementation of the new plan. 

This will be the first time 
UGEQ will have a permanent 
advisory function in the Educa- 
tion Department. 

UGEQ officials say they ac- 
cept the new loan system as 
only a “temporary measure” un- 
til free education is instituted, 
The student union has contend- 
ed in the past that bursaries 
are preferable to loans since 
the latter place a heavy debt 
on students, 

At a meeting with UGEQ pre- 
sident Robert Nelson and Vice- 
President Pierre Lefrancois on 
August 22, Bertrand said the 
new loan system would push the 


student aid budget to $45 million 
from last year’s $21 million. 


The increase is due to a revi- 
sion in the financial standards 
set up by the government which 
now include living costs in stu- 
dent expenses. 


The Union Nationale govern- 
ment is following the recom- 
mendations of former Liberal 
Education Minister Paul Gérin- 
Lajoie, who called for a system 
of free education by 1972. The 
government feels free ducation 
will deserve priority status by 
that time. 


UGEQ has acceppted the new 
student aid system but is asking 
that two conditions be attach- 
ed to it: 

1) that the loan ceiling be 
reduced to $500 and $600 and 
supplemented by bursaries; 

2) that the government inte- 
grate the new plan with a free 
education and student salary 
policy. 

The more radical UGEQ mem- 
bers, Laval and l'Université de 
Montréal, have already served 
notice that they will not pay 
their tuition fees unless the 
loan system is revised. 





FROSH TAKES MONTHLY BATH! Preview of Satuday’s pail and 
and rag olympies. All are welcome to wash... cars. 
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Chairman 
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4501 West Broadway 
Montreal, Quebec. 
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G 
WARRIORS 


COURTESY 


Too little money 
in the SAC 


This year’s disappointingly 
low registration figure has the 
worried SAC budgeteers, led by 
Treasurer Ivor B. Miller, ad- 
justing allocations to an income 
a possible five thousand dollars 


lower than originally expected. 


A high failure rate in Quebec 
high schools is the main reason 
given for the big difference be- 
tween planned and actual reve- 
nues. 

Last spring the official estim- 
ate of ’66 - ’67 attendance was 


Students plan 
co-op housing 
for UBC 


VANCOUVER (CUP) — A 
chronic shortage of student 
housing at the University of 
British Columbia has sparked 
student plans for self-financing 
student - owned co - operative 
housing. 

Alma Mater Society president 
Peter Braund said last week an 
architect will be hired “within 
a few weeks” to draw up plans 
for the complex. A total of 
$1,500 in student funds has 


_been set aside for this aspect 


of the . Tan. 

Basis of tne <-cision is an 
AMS report which recom..ended 
a low-cost apartment housi 
project, with community 
ehens and washrooms, and 
vate bedrooms. 

There is a 1,400-student v 
ing list for UBC residences, a. 
an estimated 5,500 students are 
seeking suitable accommodatior 
off campus. 

“The suites we are planning 
will only accommodate 100 * 
175 students,” Braund se 
“but if somebody doesn’t 
something, we’re not ge 
get anything done abc 
situation.” 

The AMS plans to b 
money for the project, wa. 
will cost between $500,000 an 
$1,000,000. The UBC board of 
governors will receive a brief 
from the student union this fall 
which will outline the co-op 
project and ask for a land grant. 


2875, give or take 50. Consistent 
rumours, even in administration 
circles, boasted a three thou- 
sand plu figure; SAC, in fact, 
talked of a possible high of 
3200 — and now is caught star- 
ing at a number far below that. 

By Wednesday, the third day 
of late registration, college at- 
tendance stood at slightly more 
than two thousand seven hund- 
red, with the influx tapering 
badly (from over two hundred 
on Monday to thirteen on Wed- 
nesday). 

At seventeen dollars ahead 
for non-athletic activities, this 
cuts nearly five thousand dol- 
lars out of SAC’s planned bud- 
get. President Dick Aitken de- 
clared Wednesday that the 
hardest hit will be the largest 
organizations, but that “a lot 
of bigger budgets will auto- 
matically go down as they’ll be 
serving a smaller group”. 


A low freshman class is the 
main reason for this upset of 
plans. Originally pegged at 
thirteen hundred, the main sour- 
ce of Loyola frosh — Quebec — 
registered a 46% failure rate. 
After supplemental examina- 
tions this meant a two-thirds 
graduating class. 


The resultant money prob- . 


lems plaguing SAC are pre- 
valent in most student organ- 
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The charter — it’s time for action 


It is almost six years since Loyola students marched on Que- 
bec to protest the failure of the government to act in creating 
Loyola University. At that time the whole matter was turned over 
to the Parent Royal Commission of Inquiry on Education, which 
in Part 2 of its report recommended that a limited charter university 
be formed by grouping Loyola, Marianopolis College, the Thomas 
More Institute, and St. Joseph’s Teachers College. Then in Decem- 
ber, 1964, twelve representatives of Loyola’s English-Catholic com- 
munity petitioned the government to charter a new Loyola Uni- 
versity. Their answer came shortly after from then Revenue Minister 
Eric Kierans who stated: 


“Definite decisions have not yet been reached. An overall plan 
is necessary before a particular decision can be taken and for this 
reason the question of a limited charter university will not be taken 
up at the present session. | consider the Parent recommendations to 
be an ideal solution for Loyola but | also agree that a full and ca- 
reful study of all of the commission’s recommendations should be 
made before particular sections of the report can be implemented.” 


Besides this, the Department of Education had adopted a policy 
of working the Parent recommendations from the bottom up, start- 
ing with primary institutions first. At this same time, the “Quiet 
Revolution” was forming, l/Union Générale des Etudiants du Québec 
was founded and the consciousness of the Québecois was turned on 
the lack of educational facilities for his own kind. 





Mao-a-go-go 


MOSCOW (Sept. 15) — “The 
Works of Chairman Mao Shine 
with Golden Rays” is one of 


1y 
‘he 


uve sew “about 
brotherhood and love: “Eve of 
Destruction”, “Wild Thing”, 
“They're Coming to Take Me 
Away Ha Ha”, “I Can’t Get No 
Satisfaction”, “Help!’’, and “This 
Diamond Ring”. 


Now to get camp: “Abadabba 
Honeymoon”, “Yes, We Have 
No Bananas Today”, “Roll the 
Bowl-a-Ball a Penny-a-Pitch”, 
““Goodnight Irene” and “Little 
Red Rented Rowboat.” 


— Holy Handbook SACman, what now? 


© 


Murphy ‘69 
Art director: Kathryn O'Hara ‘68 


Senior staff: Anthony F. Burman, Peter Dawson, 


Finally a few suggestions for 
the future: “Werner Von Braun 
Drops My Kind of Bomb”, “Pat 
and Lucy Sure Weren’t Choosy”, 
“Ho Chi Minh Just Might Win”, 
and “Under the Spreading Ras- 
cist Tree, the Rhodesian Smithy 
Stood. And Stood. And Stood. 
And Stood...” 








— The Charter. 
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Today a new government is in power in Quebec City, and its 
policy on Loyola’s charter remains to be heard. 


It must be accepted that at the present time in the province of 
Quebec, there are three French universities and three English. If the 
government sets as its priority the development of education on the 
French side, it has every right to do so. The Québecois need new 
institutions to service their children. Yet at the same time they have 
no right to forbid Loyola the freedom to grow according to the needs 
of the community it serves. 


The argument often raised at this point deals with finance — 
the English universities are already receiving more than generous 
grants from the Quebec government. However, in Quebec there are 
no statutory grants to universities; in other words, in granting Lo- 
yola its charter, the Johnson government would not be committing 
itself financially. It would, though, be granting Loyola the inde- 
pendence this institution has so long desired. This is the issue. 


In light of the upcoming probe of the Union Nationale govern- 
ment’s attitude towards Loyola, it becomes imperative that the 
squabbling within student government at present should be set 


aside to place the full support of the Student Association behind 
Loyola’s petition. 


That way Loyola might even win its independence. 





Poor Richard’s almanac 


Poor Richard Aitken. Ever since he returned from a week 
with the  leather-lunch-pail-carrying-dark-suited Canadian 
Union of Students types at their annual congress, stepped into 
his seemingly quiet office, seized the Handbook, fired his ex- 
ternal vice-president, received the Lower House chairman’s 
notice of resignation, and got entangled in the tangle that 
was giving birth to faux-pas left and right-well ever since 
that easy sunny Saturday afternoon, his peace of mind be- 
came a nostalgic memory. Unfortunately. 


And most probably, behind the stone facade of the Ad- 
ministration Building, somewhere in one of the wood-panelled 
pile-carpeted inner-inner offices, the good fathers of this insti- 


tution are heartily laughing at the mess and with good reason. 
Fortunately. 


But back on the student side, the situation looks and feels 
as frustrating and clumsy and ludicrous as a serious attempt 
to disentangle a pile of spaghetti with a pair of chopsticks. 
The question of whether the cause lies in the personnel or in 
the institutions involved awaits an answer — one which will 
have repercussions attached. The student Senate has already 
answered that question, but will only reveal it at Wednesday 
night’s Lower House meeting. 


The saddest aspect — regardless of whether the personnel 
or the institutions are at fault — is that during all he squawk- 
ing, the radical problems facing Loyola — democratizing the 
university community, removing the social and financial bar- 
riers to higher education, and defining Loyola's role in society, 
for example — are being neglected generally by students and 
particularly by their leaders. The action still ain‘t. 


Also regrettable is the fact that although Aitken’s neck 
may be ripe for the cutting, the head-hunters clamoring for 
the prize seem ready to push the Student Association deeper 
into hell by failing to provide an alternative. Multiplied may- 
hem. 


Meanwhile, poor Aitken searches, along with numerous 
others, for a few moments of sober peace of min¥. And noth- 
ing happens. H.S. 


ee @ 
Catch a falling slip 
The New’s slip is slipping. 


The last issue contained a number of errors, which, be- 
sides misquotes and proofreading errors, included such dillies 
as reversing the names of the people under the pictures on 
pages one and three, forgetting which name went under which 
picture in the case of the five princesses and umpteen other 
little things. 

The excuse: this is the News’ first attempt at publishing 
twice weekly, printer and printing process were changed, and 
the staff on these first two issues was small and overworked. 
(Sob! sob! sniff!) 

Anyway, sorry. H.S. 








Letters to the editor 
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Democracy or Dictatorship 


Dear Ed, 


As students, we would like 
to take this opportunity to 
compliment our student govern- 
ment on being an exemplary 
democratic body. In fact our 
democracy is so advanced that 
the Lower House does not he- 
sitate to take action upon itself, 
even at its own expense. 


We are thinking specifically 
of the Lower House meeting 
held on Thursday the fifteenth 
where the Assembly overruled 
its chairman in this interpreta- 
tion of the constitution. “Mr. 
Morazain interpreted the con- 
stitution in such a way that the 
president of the S.A.C. would 
be responsible to the Lower 
House for his actions.” (Loyola 
NEWS, Sept. 20). Although the 
House acted nobly for what it 
considered the welfare of the 
students, certain doubts, how- 
ever, arise after having studied 
the above overruling. The fact 
that the Lower House acted un- 
constitutionally cannot be denied 
(see Constitution, Article 15.01). 
What is of prime interest is 
the implication. 


If the president of the S.A.C. 
is not responsible to the As- 
sembly, then to whom is he res- 
ponsible, if anyone ? This ap- 


pears to be an extraordinary 
situation, for the House seems 
to be left powerless. And since 
this body has no power, and as 
it consists of the students’ duly 
elected representatives, then 
the students have no say in 
student government, ergo, we 
have an elected dictatorship 
where the president can do any- 
thing he wants to regardless of 
the students wishes. We can’t 
even kick him out, should such 
a need ever arise. If our re- 
presentatives were to carry a 
motion of non-confidence, the 
president does not have to ac- 
cept it, since he is not respon- 
sible to the Lower Houses. Also 
constitutionally, he would ap- 
pear to have the right to veto 
any motion passed by the House 
if he thinks it is against the 
general interests of the student 
body, e.g. an election. 


This leaves in a very confused 
state the president’s theoretical 
responsibility to the Lower 
House (according to the Demo- 
cratic tradition) when he has 
the power to veto that same 
body on any issue. 


Since the Lower House voted, 
unconstitutionally, that the Pre- 
sident is not responsible to 
them, that means that they no 
longer serve any useful func- 


tion and may just as well vote 
themselves out of existence, 
while they’re at it. 


The only sane alternative is 
to have someone in the Assem- 
bly move that a motion be pre- 
sented to the Senate (which has 
final say on interpretation of 
the constitution) to amend the 
constitution, making the S.A.C. 
either a real dictatorship of a 
real democracy — it cannot re- 
main both ! 


Walter MYHAL, Arts Ill 
Guy NANTEL, Science IV 


Holes in the board 


Dear Ed., 

Over the past two weeks the 
Board of Publications has oc- 
cupied a  more- than - usual 
central position in the minds 
of Loyola students. 

Charges of irresponsibility 
and the question of a possible 
resignation of the faculty advi- 
sor a month ago have led stu- 
dents to examine the Board. 
Is it doing its job ? 

The Board is student run. It 
has five voting members — all 
students (the Student Adminis- 
trative Council vice president, 
two Lower House appointed re- 





L‘affaire, encore 


Students returned and re- 
gistered last week, slightly un- 
easy and agitated, under the 
shadow of “handbook ’66.’67”. 
This little morsel of sweet joy 
is a cross between an imagin- 
ative array of various magazi- 
nes articles and a personal ap- 
peal for the position of “cynics 
causing most damage to Loyo- 
la in ’66-’67.” 

The taste in magazine articles, 
although quite provocative, errs 
from the purpose of the hand- 
book. This purpose is to guide 
and aid newcomers as regards 
campus organizations. 

One of the articles selected, 
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KEEP THIS COUPON 


TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 
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GOLDEN MOON 


RESTAURANT & DELICATESSEN 


12 COUPONS— CHICKEN FRIED RICE - FREE - GRATIS 

15 COUPONS- 4 BAR-B-Q CHICKEN - FREE — GRATIS 

18 COUPONS- ONE LARGE PIZZA - FREE - GRATIS 

20 COUPONS-SMOKED MEAT SPECIAL-FREE - GRATIS 

50 COUPONS- WHOLE BAR-B-Q - FREE - GRATIS 
7363 SHERBROOKE WEST 


Tel. 482.4255 


WITH THE PURCHASE OF A MEAL ($1.00 OR MORE) THE GOLDEN MOON 
OFFERS REDEEMABLE COUPONS 


By appointment 
Tel: 482-9585 





ARE YOU PLUNGING INTO YOUR 
FUTURE BLINDFOLDED? 


DON'T WASTE YOUR TIME! FIND OUT WHAT YOU ARE BEST SUITED FOR 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC CENTER OF MONTREAL 


offers valuable vocational counselling. 


“Student associations are failing 
in their social responsibility”, 
emphasizes the truth that stu- 
dents working in education 
should encourage, assist, and 
organize supposedly less ma- 
ture counterparts. 


The handbook encourages, as- 
sists, and organizes the fresh- 
man’s vision to focus through 
the jaundiced glasses of gene- 
ralities and half-truths con- 
cerning fraternities and cam- 
pus associations. 


The highly technical article 
on marijuana should be very 
useful to the innumerable pot 
smokers of the Loyola sin-bin. 
The article proves but one 
point — the handbook was not 
created under the influence of 
pot, which “brings clear vision 
and the world appears like the 
first soft swirling opening of 
a bud.” 


So we’ve paid quite a price 
even before the term has offi- 
cially started. The handbook’s 
printing cost a mint, and also 
damages Loyola’s image before 
familiar universities only too 
anxious to revel in licking the 
blood off Loyola's scraped 
knees. 

Finally, those who ever as- 
sociated themselves with the 
cause of Loyola’s charter shall 
question our maturity. 


Kathy COUGHLIN 
Arts tll 





5000 Western Ave., 


Ground Floor 





presentatives and the editors 
of the NEWS and the RE 
VIEW). These five are charged 
with the construction of policy 
for all campus publications and 
with the enforcement of each 
policy. 

The Board is obliged to en- 
force its decisions. If this means 
an editor should be fired, then 
he must be fired. If censure is 
called for, then censure must 
be given. 

However, whenever such 
action is proposed, this argu- 
ment is usually raised: Cen- 
sure or firing is out of the 
question. We would be infring- 
ing the right of freedom of the 
press. This is undemocratic. 

This argument attacks censor- 
ship. Censorship prevents the 
appearance of any article or 
part of an article in a publica- 
tion before that publication is 
released to the readers. 

The Board of Publications is 
in no way a censor. The Board 
does not prevent the inclusion 
of any article or part of an 
article in the NEWS or any 
other publication before it goes 
to press. 

Yet the Board is the publish- 
er. It therefore reserves the 
right to hire and to fire or cen- 
sure any one of its employees 
because of what has been pu- 
blished. This can only happen 
after the article has been pu- 
blished, not before. Thus cen- 
sorship does not exist in any 
Board-publication relationship; 
only an employer-employee re- 
lationship. 

And in this function the 
Board has proven itself incom- 
petent at times. It has not in 
all cases taken direct action, as 
a publisher should, when the 
question of breach of Policy 
has arisen. Instead a convenient 
loop-hole has always been 
found. 

Why? A plausible cause of 
this irresponsibility can be 
found in the make-up of the 
Board. Let’s look at the five 
voting members again. One is 
the editor of the NEWS, an- 
other is the editor of the RE- 
VIEW, another is last year’s 
yearbook editor, another is a 
former NEWS staff reporter. 
The present chairman (who, 
due to extenuating circumstan- 
ces rising from the Handbook 
problem, is also one of the Low- 
er House representatives) is a 
former associate editor of the 
NEWS. 

Every voting member has or 
has had a direct connection 
with one or another major 
campus publication. In effect, 
the people who put out the 
major campus publications are 
their own boss. What editor 
would fire himself? Is it any 
wonder that the Board is accus- 
ed of shirking its responsibili- 
ty ? 

The Board of Publications 
must be reorganized and beco- 
me the_ responsible, enforcing 
body it was meant to be. The 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Once upon a burro: 


the other 


By MICHEL GAGNON 


We mounted our horses like 
Hollywood experts, though 
most of us didn’t have a clue 
about riding. The caravan, made 
up of six Canadians, five heavi- 
ly packed burros, and three 
guides slowly pulled out of the 
smal] town of San Nicolas and 
headed straight into a bouclier 
of Mexican mountains. It was 
noon and the sun bore directly 
down on us. 


Our first hour on horse was 
not bad at all, pretty thrilling 
as a matter of fact. Fields sur- 
rounded by stone fences stretch- 
ed for miles all around us. Off 
into the distance a campisino 
(farmer) could be seen scratch- 
ing the surface of the sandy 
soil with a wooden plow and a 
reluctant ox. 


The caravan slowly twisted its 
way along sinuous mountain 
trails which sometimes snaked 
between the mountains, some- 
times clung to the sides. Ma- 
guey cactus dotted the almost 
barren mountain sides; the 
only other vegetation was small 
trees, the tallest no larger than 
a man. 


This was it, we thought to 
ourselves: unparalled adventure 
a la Hemingway. But the spirit 
of adventure was cruelly burn- 
ed out of us after several hours 
of afternoon sun. 


And then there was thirst. 
My throat was so dry that I was 
reminded of St. Exupery’s ex- 
perience in the desert; I assure 
you I was in no mood to write 
another “Le Petit Prince”. 


Mexico 


Approximately 4% hours 
later we reached the rancho, 
exhausted, roasted, thirsty, and 
hungry. And so did another 100 
Canadians at about the same 
time last summer. 


Divided into groups of three 
or four, Canadian students, 
working with C.I.A.S.P., invaded 
the hills of Hidalgo, Mexico. 


Conference on Inter - Ameri- 
can Student Projects is an organ- 
ization comprised of Canadian 
students from all parts of 
the country. It is completely 
student-controlled and financ- 
ed. Its task is to prepare Can- 
adian students for summer 
volunteer work in Mexico. The 
students stimulate community 
development in the small ran- 
chos lying on the outskirts of 
main roads or towns. 


Preparation in Canada 

The preparation in Canada 
involves Spanish language cour- 
ses, and general background 
on Mexican culture, psychology, 
and sociology. Community dev- 
elopment and group psychology 
are two equally important sub- 
jects; added to this are general 
courses on first aid and teaching 
methods. 


Community development, 
which is the work we are in- 
volved in, is the process of 
working with people with the 
aim of developing in them the 
ability to make decisions and 
act together to solve common 
problems. 


Situation in Mexico 


The “main town” consistst of 
one or two thousand people, 
and is usually connected to 
what we could call the “outside 
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HORDES OF CHILDREN follow strangers around in 


grapher until he would take their picture. 


world” (a large town), by a 
road which can at least be tra- 
velled by a truck. The “main 
town” usually has a pretty “so- 
phisticated” commercial life, 
consisting of 3 or 4 stores. But 
its main source of income never 
goes beyond the bounds of 
agriculture. 


The “main town” usually has 
a school, sometimes offering 
classes up to the sixth grade. 
Although education is far be- 
low our standards, it is helping 
the people a great deal. A few 
of the students, for example, 
go on to high school and later 
return to their home town to 
teach. 


Social life is simple; it con- 
sists of a few scattered dances. 
The senoritas and the jovines 
drum out a cropango, (local 
folk dance) under the close 
surveillance of parents and a 
host of avid chaperones. The 
men often meet at the general 
store over a mug of pulque 
(the local brew) where con- 
versation centers around agri- 
culture, a rumour of scandal, 
or the occasional fair maiden. 


LITTLE NINO SUPERVISES local laundromat. Clothes are scrubbed in wooden washtubs in 
foreground and hung out to dry on nearby shrubs or cactus plants. 


The Rancho 


The rancho, another type of 
community, is more interesting 
than the “main town”. It is the 
epitomy of tranquility. Loosely 
defined, it is a cluster of 50-100 
families living in stick huts and 
thatched roofs. The entire com- 
munity lives off sagriculture. 
Accessibility to a rancho is 
only by horse or foot. 


The population is almost 
classless, with only a few that 
are wealthier than others (for 
example, large landowners). 
The population of the rancho 
has very little communication 
with the outside world, and 
doesn’t really want any. Mule 
trains bring out the produce, 
mainly fruits and vegetables, 
and bring back such varied 
supplies as Chiclets and soft 
drinks. 


Life on a rancho begins very 
early in the morning, about 4 
a.m. Following a thoroughly 
enraging cacophony of rooster 
calls, the men waste no time in 
getting to the fields. The wo- 
men, who stay at home, begin 
their daily batch of tortillas, 
while the children run out. to 
gather wood. 


Later in the morning, the 
women congregate by the well, 
with pails of water balanced 
nonchalantly on their heads 
and talk over the previous day’s 
events (which were probably 
the same as the day before). 
Children go to school, if there 
is one, and the women proceed 
to the river to wash the 
clothes. 


Basketball 


The basketball court, the 
great center of attraction and 
sole source of diversion, is the 
pride and joy of every rancho. 
Mexican boys, ranging in age 
from 15 to 25, romp around 
barefoot on a court littered 
with holes and pebbles. 


The basketball game usually 
provides the people with their 
daily dose of humour, and is 
considered the testing ground 
of Machoism (virility). Players 
will be seen dribbling the ball 
from one end to another after 
going through a perfectly con- 


Rio. These three pestered the photo- 
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sistent series of fouls and often- 
times leaving a few bodies in 
their trail (yours truly). 


Girls are usually married at 
fourteen and as wives they 
serve mainly as incubators and 
cooks. The Mexican woman in 
the rancho has yet to be eman- 
cipated, and- knows very little 
about that sort of thing. A 
home and children provide a 
Satisfying life for her. 


Community Development 
in Action 

Community development in 
action is best seen by some of 
the projects that were initiated 
or accomplished by the stu- 
dents, during this past summer 
and the summer before. 


In the town of San Nicholas, 
where a Loyola student was sta- 
tioned, the students helped to 
organize a road committee. The 
main task of the committee was 
to complete the road between 
that town and Jacala, situated 
on a main highway. 

The road would definately 
enhance trade to San Nicholas 
and thus contribute to its eco- 
nomy and development.. Every 
day a voluntary force of men 
worked on the road digging 
holes for dynamite. 


Projects 
A clinic was set up in the 
town and first aid courses were 
offered to the local girls in 
order to continue the work of 
our nurse when she left. 


In La Palma, a rancho four 
hours from San Nicolas by 
horse, we organized a town 
meeting and brought several 
suggestions for projects: build- 
ing a house to attract another 
teacher, or finishing the basket- 
ball court (only one quarter 
had a flat cement area). The 
town opted for the court. Fol- 
lowing the meeting the men 
signed their names to a sheet, 
thus binding them to a small 
monetary contribution to buy 
cement. 


In Pisaflores a model house 
was built by the union of campi 
sinos. The house was to be an 
example to the whole commu- 
nity — to encourage the peo- 

(Continued on page 7) 
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ple to live in better and more 
sanitary conditions. 

In Escondido, where there 
was no teacher, the students 
taught classes until they real- 
ized that education would end 
for that rancho as soon as they 
left. In order to have conti- 
nuity in their project, they 
grouped the town folk together 
and explained to them the ne- 
cessity of the community as a 
whole contributing to the hiring 
of a teacher. 

In other ranchos the students 
worked on the building of a 
school. In the ranchos of the 
Pisaflores area, a rather origin- 
al student* organized inter-ran- 
cho Olympics. In this type of 
project, not only do the people 
enjoy themselves but this 
brings them out of their rancho 


so they can talk to other com. 
pagneros about mutual prob- 
lems. 


I suppose I could go on and 
on for pages telling you about 
the various projects, and how 
some are not as successful as 
others. But I hope these few 
examples answer the question: 
“What do you people do down 
there?” 


Tough Catalysts 

If one is to define the stu- 
dents who work in CIASP, the 
only answer I can see is that we 
are acting as tough catalysts. If 
we are tough it is first of all 
because we live in rather ascetic 
conditions (to say the least) 
where the modern kitchen, liv- 
ing room, and bathroom are re. 
placed by a one-room hut—but 
that quickly becomes home. 

Food is restricted to the 


culinary delights of Mexican 
cuisine (which can be summar- 
ized as tortillas, frijoles, and 
fruit). 

Heat is another problem. 
From 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. your 
energy is literally sucked out 
of you. 

The biggest problem the stu- 
dents have to face, as far as 
group action is concerned, is 
learning to live with each other. 
Eight weeks without privacy 
during which you must adjust 
to conditions completely alien 
to you is a fairly tall order for 
comfort-seeking North Ameri- 
cans. 

But for all that, I don’t think 
we deserve the title of heroic 
martyrs going down to Mexico 
to help the poor Mexicans. 
Our main task down there is 
one of analyzing the problems 
and stimulating the people so 
they can work out their own 
solutions. 
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Accomplishment 

All the projects we work on 
must be executed fully by the 
people in order to give them 
a feeling of accomplishment. 
Unlike the American Peace 
Corps, which usually brings an 
Uncle Sam philosophy every- 
where it goes, we do not come 
to our project sites with set 
ideas all ready to start build- 
ing. This has definitely proven 
itself unsuccessful in the past. 
\ This feeling of accomplish- 
ment, which is the pivot of our 
work, can be illustrated by one 
of our projects in San Nicolas. 
The Canadians instituted a 
Program of adult - education 
which consisted of encouraging 
fifth and sixth grade students 
to teach their parents the rudi- 
ments of alphabetization. The 
Mexican teacher in the town 
quickly saw the opportunity to 
better their effort and conse- 
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You're in — 
when you‘re out 
ona HONDA 


HONDA — the Go Go Cycle of our 
time and now is the time to go with 
HONDA. 


A variety of exciting models to 
choose from featuring instant 
starting, amazing manoeuverability, 
lively cruising speed — 200 miles 
a gallon, 

3 or 4 speed 
transmission, 

4 cycle 
overhead 

cam engine, 
automatic 
clutch, optional 
push button 
starter and safe, 
quick-stopping 
brakes. 


Plus Looks ! 
Handsome . 
styling and 
gleaming finish. 
Minimum maintenance and low ‘in- 
surance rates plus an easy payment 
plan make the HONDA a must for 
students and professors alike — even 
"drop-outs". Drop in at your favouri 
te dealer — Priced from $295.00 
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A SENORA PROUPLY shows 


quently started night classes to 
aid the program. 
C.LA.S.P. invaded our campus 


last October and escaped to Me- 
xico with four students. In so 
doing, C.LA.S.P. captured the 
award for the minor SAC com- 
mittee of the year. This year 
it victoriously returns to add to 
its spoils. 

C.LA.S.P. begins its recruit- 
ing program this week at Loy- 
ola. All students are invited to 
attend their first meeting of in- 
doctrination next week. 


Date and place for the meet- 
ing will be posted in the NEWS. 








off her children. 


(Continued from page 5) 
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editors should have a say in 
Board meetings but not a vote. 
Board members should be fami- 
liar with campus publications 
but not in any way connected 
with them. If the Board is to 
function properly, all this must 
be done — and quickly. Or else 
we students may find ourselves 
without publishing rights. 
(These opinions are those of 

one of the Board of Publica- 
tions members nad not necessa- 
rily of the whole Board.) 

DENNIS MURPHY, 

Chairman, 

Board of Publications 


Thomas More Institute 


Reading-Discussion and Lecture Series 
for varied interests and times 


in the daytime 


on television 
for young adults 


in the evening 


—10 courses e.g., a one o'clock 
movie course, a morning essay 


course and one on religious 
sensibility in children 


—discussion—style, “Challenge 


and Response,” over ch. 12, 
Nov. 27 


—a 5 p.m. course, with sand- 


wiches, “Truth, Masks and 
Self-Creation” — 


—poetry, palitics, theology, 
photo- 


theatre, ilosophies, 
graphy, etc. 


opens October 3 
at 220 Pine Ave. west, 3421 Drummond St.; and 
in Pointe Claire and St. Bruno 
tel, 842-5076 





Our “Tatelier” feature 
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resumes 


in 3 Weeks 


Submit your poems, 
photographs, drawings 
and short short stories 


to the NEWS 


as soon as possible 
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Gridders open 


OIFC season 


By KEV JOHNSON 


The Loyola football Warriors, 1966 edition, travel to the na- 
tion’s capital tonight to meet the University of Ottawa Gee Gees 
at Lansdowne Park. Kickoff time is 8:00 pm. 

It is the first regularly scheduled Ontario Intercollegiate Foot- 
ball Conference game for both teams. 


The hosting Gee Gees will be 
formidable opponents for the 
High-spirited Maroon and White 
contingent as the game will 
mark the bytowners first test 
in their quest for a second 
OIFC championship in a row. 
The Gee Gees went undefeated 
last year. 

Warrior head coach Bob Lin- 
coln voiced a note of optimism 
prior to the team’s departure. 
“Team morale is as high as 
ever” stated the freshman 
coach. Lineman Rick Jones ex- 
tended the point a little further 
by commenting that “team 
spirit is higher than it’s ever 
been.” 

Little Change 

The lineup the Maroon and 
White will throw at their op- 
position is basically the same 
setup which was fielded against 
the Warriors two exhibition op- 
ponents. Lincoln stated that he 
plans “no offensive changes 
except the one necessitated by 
the injury to veteran halfback 
Bill Sheasgreen’”’. 

Sheasgreen, who is on the 
injury list. for ten days due to 
a wrist injury, will have his 
position alternately filled by 
Roy Riley and Larry Farley. 

In last year’s encounter be- 
tween the two teams the Gee 
Gees came out on top of on 
8-0 decision on the Loyola 
grounds. 

The Warriors and Gee Gees 
will take to the field tonight 
with only a slight change in 
personnel from last year’s ros- 
ters. The Warriors main change 


will be evidenced in the defen- 
sive corps while their point- 
getters will remain substantial- 
ly the same. The visiting Loyo- 
lans will carry 17 holdovers. 


Many Holdovers 
Coach Matt Anthony’s 1966 
bytowners will be built mainly 
around the 19 lettermen from 
last year’s championship squad. 
The biggest problem facing the 
Ottawa coach is the departure 
of perennial allstar Vince 
Thompson and _  quarterhack 
Steve Rogin. Anthony’s worries 
are somewhat compensated hy 
an average of 240 pounds on 
his starting defensive line. 
Any students whishing to 
travel to tonight’s game may 
purchase a ticket for busses 
which will be leaving the sta- 
dium at 4:30 pm. Price is 
$5.00 return. 





Father Ed. Sherry, kicks off 
at dedication of stadium. 
Athletic Director Ed. Enos 
holds ball. 





Hoopsters condition early 


By PAUL CARBRAY 


Last week marked the earliest start ever for basketball at 
Loyola as candidates took to the south field for conditioning drills. 
Upon completion of the Athletic Complex, the team will move in- 


doors for gym drills. 


When asked about the early start, Varsity coach Doug Dai- 
gneault promised that this year “Loyola will run into the season.” 
While quietly optimistic, coach Daigneault refused to make any 
predictions except saying, “We feel that we have the best facilities 
in the league, and with increased fan support, we should be pretty 


tough.” 
While understandibly reticent 
about predicting, Daigneault 


was most vehement about hop- 
ing for a little support from the 
student body. It is coach Dai- 
gneualt’s wish that basket-ball 
“get as much support as foot- 
ball or hockey,” and when one 
remerbers the “crowds” of 
former years, it isn’t difficult 
to sympathize. 

B-ball Notes: The basketball- 
ers are looking for varsity and 
J. V. managers .. . all interest- 
ed should contact the Athletic 
department. Any aspiring net- 
ters are asked to report to Var- 
sity coach Daigneault, all are 


welcome. Conditioning drills 
take place every day on the 
south field, with all equipment 
supplied, aside from sneakers. 
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All-star Cass Quinn is seen here in action catching pass against McGill last Saturday. if the 
Warriors are to have a successful season, Quinn is certain to be a major factor. 


1.A.C. underway 


By LEN MacDONALD 


The Intermural Athletics Council will open its schedule next week with the first of the class 
football games. Comprising at least eleven sports, with several tentatively scheduled, this year’s pro- 
gram will be, as promised, bigger and more diversified than-any before. The success of this program, 
as well as future growth, will depend solely on the support of the student body through class repre- 
sentation. It is geared to the student who although he does not participate in Varsity athletics, is inter- 





ested in organized recreational sports. 


The first football games will 
see Art II against Arts III, Com- 
merce II against Commerce III 
and Science II meeting Science 
Il. The exact time of the game 
as well as the’place will be 
posted on the Athletic notice 
board in the first floor of the 
Administration building. 


Also on the board are the 
official rules for steamboat 
touch football. Sports managers 
or players who have any ques- 
tions should contact Commis- 
sioners Brian Wynn or Claude 
Thompson. 


Tennis Starts 

Tennis entries are also being 
taken. Players should apply to 
the Athletic secretary in Coach 
Enos’ office. Commissioner Bob 
Berry has called a meeting of 
all entrants today at 1:00 in 
room C-314. 

The first round will be played 
this Tuesday at the Somerled 
Tennis courts. For further in- 
formation, contact Bob Berry 
or consult the notice board. 
This is a co-ed event. 

The annual golf tournament 
will take place next Thursday 
and Friday, Sept. 29 and 30. 


The event will be held at the 
Meadowbrook Country Club. 
There is no registration before 
this event. After the round is 
played, golfers should turn in 
their score-cards to the IA.C. 
representative at the course. 
The LA.C. is still taking ap- 
plications for the post of sports 
manager, particularly in the 
Freshman class. Any person in- 
terested should hand in a writ- 
ten application, complete with 
ten signatures, from his class, 
to the Athletic secretary or the 
LA.C. president John Goetti- 
sheim in the S.A.C. building. 


Girls get games going 


By LOUISE MERCIER 


The ever-increasing female population on campus has brought about a noticeable broadening of 


women’s athletics. 


Heading the list chronologically, are soccer and field hockey which will get underway this fall 
and will be played on an intramural basis. All girls interested in field hockey may join up in the 
Guadagni Lounge today between 2 and 5 pm. 


Those interested in joining 
cheerleading and the Booster 
Club may do-so by contacting 
Miss Laurie at the Athletic of- 





Warrior of the Week 


Sheasgreen 


One of the bright spots in 
last Saturday’s losing cause, Bill 
scored the only major score 
against a tight McGill defence. 
A first-class speed demon and 
venteran offensive halfback. 
Bill’s achievements on the field 


impressive 


belie his small (5°9” 140 Ibs.) 
stature. 

Bill is currently on the siee- 
lines with a wrist injury sus- 
tained in last Saturday’s game 
but is expected to return to the 
line-up within a week. 


fice in the main building. Try- 
outs for cheerleading will be 
held sometime next week. 

The following is a brief out- 
line of the current programme 
for girls: 

e@ Archery: Join Thursday, 
September 29th. Display of 
equipment in the Guadagni 
Lounge from 2 to 5 p.m. follow- 
ed by a demonstration given 
by sergeant S. Beauregard and 
other professional archers. 


@ Field Hockey: Join today. 
First practice, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 28th at 7 p.m. 


@ Golf: Join now at the 


athletic department. A tourna- 
ment will be held on Thurs- 
day and Friday the 29th and 
30th of this month at the Mea- 
dowbrook cour se. The charge 
is $2.00. 


@ Swimming: Join on Wed- 
nesday the 29th of this month. 
Display booth in the Guadagni 
Lounge from 2 to 5 p.m. and a 
talk given by the instructor. 


@ Tennis: Sign up now at 
the athletic department. T 
first meeting takes place tod; 
at 1 p.m. in room C-314. The 
first game to be played on 
Tuesday, September 27th. 


